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The following articles are based upon certain very clear assumptions about 
the nature and exercise of power in American society. Most political and 
social scientists are "pluralists" who believe that power in America is widely 
dispersed and that any particular interest group is prevented from monopolizing 
poiver by the "countervailing" force of other groups. 

David Horowitz offers a direct and effective challenge to "pluralism" with his 
assertion that power in America is exercised primarily by a small corporate 
"ruling class." In order to best understand his assumptions and his method¬ 
ology ("power structure" analysis), one should consult G. William Domhoff, 

Who Rules America ? (Prentice Hall pub., $2.45). In his book, Domhoff 
asks two important questions; Is there an American upper class, and, if so, 
is the upper class also a governing class ? In both cases, his ansv/er is yes. 

He finds that there is an upper class consisting of no more than one half of 
one percent of the American population, and that there is "a national corporate 
economy... run by the same group of several thousand men." These corporate 
magnates play a decisive role in shaping American domestic and international 
policy, in large part through their direct access to government and their 
domination of such institutions as the mass media, the Ford and Rockefeller 
Foundations, the Council on Foreign Relations, the Committee for Economic 
Development, and major universities. Domhoff comments that "control of 
America’s leading universities by members of the American business 
aristocracy is more direct than with any other institutions which they control. 

In addition to Domhoff’s book, we would recommend two articles as useful 
background for Horowitz's discussion of "The Universities and the Ruling 
Class." A State Department document which appears in the NACLA directory 
on The University-Military Complex (available from the North American 
Congress on Latin America for $1.00) under the title "The Foreign Affairs 
Research Establishment," describes how World War n "shook the provincialism 
of American social science" and set a decisive precedent for the partisan 
enthusiasm and proper subservience with which American scholarship has 
participated in the Cold War crusade against "communism." The State 
Department piece is very candid in discussing the role of the foundations in 
transforming academic institutions and methods to keep pace with what it calls 
"the unbelievable expansion of U.S. interests into novel geographic and functional 
areas." An earlier article by David Horowitz, entitled "The Foundations; Charity 
Begins at Home" (Ramparts . iVpril 1969), gives a great deal of information about 
the growth of the foundations in the 20th century and describes their practice of 
transforming institutions and movements to serve the domestic and international 
interests of the U.S. ruling class. 


— The BARER Staff 
November, 1969 
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[t.entrepreneurs of higher education] 

“Educate, and save ourselves and our families and our money 
from mobs.” —henry lee higginson, benefactor of harvard, 

IN A FUND-RATSING LETTER, MARCH 1886 

T oday’s generation of students, who at this very 
moment are being suspended, beaten bloody and 
jailed for their efforts to end the subservience of 
intellect to power, loosen up entrance requirements * 
create new departments and colleges and attempt to make the 
university more relevant to their needs, might be interested in 
knowing how the system got set up in the first place. It did not, 
as it might seem, spring full-blown from the head of the absent- 
minded professor. The development of the modern American 
university was not left to the natural bent of those within its 
ivory towers; it was shaped by the ubiquitous charity of the 
foundations and the guiding mastery of wealth. 

On an autumn day in 1875, a solemn ceremony in Nashville, 
Tennessee, marked the opening exercises of Vanderbilt Univer¬ 
sity, whose benefactor, the semiliterate Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
figures in Gustavus Myers' History of the Great American 
Fortunes as “the foremost mercantile pirate and commercial 
blackmailer of his day,” (His first millions were pilfered from 
the federal government, in very modern fashion, through the 
corruption of post office officials.) Commodore Vanderbilt’s 
New York minister, the Reverend Charles F. Deems, had come 


down especially for the occasion, and during the concluding 
moments of the ceremony he rose to read the following tele¬ 
gram ; “New York, October 4. To Dr. Charles F. Deems: Peace 
and goodwill to all men. C. Vanderbilt.” Then Deems, a true 
servant of the pulpit and the purse, gazed up at a portrait of 
the benefactor hanging on the wall and intoned the Holy 
Scripture, Acts Ten, the Thirty-First Verse: “Cornelius, thy 
prayer is heard, and thine alms are had in remembrance in 
the sight of God.” 

Cornelius Vanderbilt was not the only wealthy patron of 
the times attempting to earn his passage through the eye of 
the needle by bestowing alms on collegiate supplicants. John 
D. Arch bold, for example, chief bagman for Standard Oil, cast 
his benevolent grace on Syracuse University; Mrs. Russell 
Sage, whose husband began his career by stealing a railroad 
from the city in which he was an official, blessed Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute with a new school of mechanical engineer¬ 
ing ; and there were hosts of others. 

Prior to the Civil War, when the style of giving was still 
aristocratic and restrained, the largest single benefaction to 
a college had been Abbot Lawrence’s $50,000 to Harvard. 
Colleges then were small, humble and well suited to their 
purpose as finishing schools and theological seminaries for 
the gentlemanly well-to-do. As the century matured, however, 
the rogues and robber barons of the new industrial age began 
to get into the act, demonstrating how paltry the conceptions 
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of education had been in the preceding era. Rockefellers and 
Stanfords endowed whole institutions, not with tens of thou¬ 
sands, but tens of millions. The horizons of academe expanded. 
Greek and Latin, classical education, philosophy—these may 
have been fine for effete gentlemen but of what use were they 
in the real world? The real world, of course, was defined by 
the money which had suddenly become available for new and 
expanded institutions of learning. 

From Stephen Van Rensselaer to Peter Cooper, from Charles 
Pratt (Standard Oil) to Andrew Carnegie, industrialists flocked 
to finance technological institutes which would honor and 
preserve their names (an important consideration for many 
who had amassed fortunes but no families) and promote the 
technical progress that would keep the money mills rolling. 
Nor was technology the only area of learning in which business¬ 
men sought to open new paths. Joseph Wharton, a Philadel¬ 
phia manufacturer of zinc, nickel and iron, was concerned 
that “college life offers great temptations and opportunities 
for the formation of superficial lightweight characters, having 
shallow accomplishments but lacking in grip and hold upon 
real things. *, To overcome the shallowness of the current 
college generation, Wharton proposed to the trustees of the 
University of Pennsylvania that they set up a “school of 
finance and economy.” His plan was given a sympathetic 
hearing by the trustees. As one academic historian describes 
it: “The $100,000 Wharton offered to fulfill his proposal 
tempted the trustees into immediate acceptance”—and the 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce was born. 

Not only business schools and technical institutes but 
medical and other professional schools made their first 
appearance in this period. The college was giving way to the 
university. And the patrons of the new age were the captains 
of industry, the lords and masters of the times. The power of 
these men in education, as elsewhere, was a function not 
only of the size of their capital and their dispensations, which 
were gigantic, but of their aggressive dynamism as well. As 
givers, they became “entrepreneurs in the field of higher 
education.” 

The autobiography of G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark 
University, reveals that he was forced to break contracts at the 
orders of the founder, to reduce the scale of salaries because 
the founder wished to economize, and to add an undergraduate 
college to what he had planned as a graduate institution. This 
relationship was not wholly typical, in part because the presi¬ 
dent retained his independence of mind, even though he lacked 
the independent financial muscle to put his ideas into practice. 
Usually, college administrators were far more servile. Indeed, 
the attitude of the academic community as a whole towards its 
patrons bordered on sycophancy. The patrons of the univer¬ 
sity, being uncultivated themselves, often sought association 
with the men of learning. According to Walter Metzger, a 
recent historian of academic freedom, they received from 
academics “ornate courtesies of gratitude. They did not enter 
academe as intruders; they were welcomed into the realm 
and escorted to its high places by its very grateful inhabitants. 
Within the academic fraternity, to cultivate the goodwill of 
donors was a highly approved activity, betokening fine public 
spirit. To offend the bearer of gifts was an action sometimes 
defined as the deepest disloyalty and treachery. Cordiality was 
thus demanded of professors by the most compelling of mo¬ 
tives—self-interest and the desire for social approval.” 


ne of major higginson’s primary concerns in con¬ 
ducting his philanthropic campaigns oo behalf of r 
Harvard had been that the end of aristocratic 
tutelage appeared to be imminent, that “Democracy 
has got hold of the world, and will rule.” How fortunate, then,, 
that with a little sprinkling of the wealth that was literally 
pouring into their pockets (“Think how easily it has come,” 
Higginson remarked to one of his correspondents), the wealthy 
donors could sustain a filial relationship with the teachers of 
society’s elite and the shapers of its knowledge: “Our chance 
is now —before the country is full and the struggle for bread 
becomes intense and bitter.... I would have the gentlemen 
of this country lead the new men, who are trying to become 
gentlemen,,.. Give one-fourth of your last year, and count 
it money potted down for quiet good.” 

And if any ingrates tried to raise an audible note of discord 
to mar the harmony of Knowledge and Industry, of the ideal 
and the practical, retribution was swift. 

During the radical upsurge of the ’80s and ’90s, a series of 
exemplary firings of liberal scholars took place, usually as a 
result of the professors having linked some of their abstract 
ideas with the issues of the hour (populism, free silver vs. gold, 
the monopolistic trusts). As the liberal English economist 
J. A. Hobson pointed out at the time, “Advanced doctrine 
may be tolerated, if it is kept well in the background of pure 
theory; but, where it is embodied in concrete instances drawn 
from current experience, the pecuniary prospects of the 
college are instinctively felt to be endangered.” 

Of course, no college administration admitted that it was 
interfering with the spirit of free inquiry. Far from it. The 
professors were dismissed, the colleges said, not because of 
their views, but because of their lack of professionalism, their 
partisanship (justification of the status quo was of course con¬ 
sidered in keeping with scholarly neutrality and objectivity). 
While the threat of dismissal was to retain a certain utility as 
an instrument for inducing “responsible” academic behavior, 
in the long run the actual costs of carrying it out were to prove 
excessively high. The protestations the administrators were 
already forced to make showed that, as a method of sanitizing 
higher education, the presumptive sack was too crude for 
scholars, and therefore inefficient. 

Where it is available, however, the carrot is always more 
efficacious and gentlemanly than the stick. As education 
became more and more bound up with the success of the 
industrial system, therefore, the nexus of control exercised over 
academics came increasingly to lie in the positive advantages 
which the established powers were able to bestow on a pro¬ 
fessionalism ready to serve the status quo and to withhold 
from “partisan” scholarship ranged against it. Advancement, 
prestige, research facilities, entrde into high society and later 
into government itself, were all reserved for responsible—and 
respectful—exemplars of the academic profession. Radicals 
were left to wither on the university vine. 

Reinforcing this sophisticated approach was the appearance 
of a new institution on the educational scene, at once far more 
powerful than even Vanderbilts or Stanfords, and presenting a 
far less menacing front to the unsuspecting academic mind. 

[H. ENTER THE BIG FOUNDATIONS] 

"The very ambition of such corporations to reform educational 
abuses is itself a source of danger. Men are not constituted 
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educational reformers by having a million dollars to spend'' 

— JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN, PRESIDENT OF CORNELL, 1892-1920 

“ as one reviews the relationship between institutions 
of higher learning and the major foundations during 
/ % the critical first two decades of this century,” writes 
A. a former division chief of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
“one finds oneself wondering if it is too much to say that the 
foundations became in effect the American way of discharging 
many of the functions performed in other countries by the 
Ministry of Education/’ The division chief need not have been 
so modest. 

Between them, the Rockefeller and Carnegie Foundations 
(there were several of each) had an annual revenue which, as 
a congressional report of 1915 pointed out, was "at least twice 
as great as the appropriations of the Federal Government for 
similar purposes, namely, educational and social service,” But 
the lump sums only begin to tell the story. 

In the first place, while the Carnegie and Rockefeller 
Foundations decided on an expenditure of funds during this 
period which amounted to a fifth of the total income of 
colleges and universities, "When one realizes , . . that essen¬ 
tially all the funds available to the foundations were free 
for the encouragement of innovation while almost all the 
regular income of the university was tied to ongoing commit¬ 
ments, it is easy to comprehend the overwhelming significance 
of the foundations’ part/’ (Robert S, Morison, a former 
director of medical and natural sciences for the Rockefeller 
Foundation.) 

In the second place, while the foundation millions really 
represent taxable surplus that ought to be in the hands of the 
community and dispensed by a real Ministry of Education, they 
actually come from the charitable trusts in the form of “gifts.” 
And this very fact transforms their power and gives them a 
geometric possibility known as "matching,” The Rockefeller 
Foundation offers to put up $10 million but stipulates that 
the beneficiary must raise two or three times that to receive 
its benefaction. This puts the Rockefeller Foundation in the 
driver's seat, as far as conditions are concerned, and doubles 
or triples the power of its money. Thus, the massive endow¬ 
ment drives between 1902 and 1924 were inspired by the 
necessity of raising SI 40 million in order to receive S60 million 
from the Rockefeller's General Education Board. By 1931-32, 
it was estimated that the foundations had directly stimulated 
the giving of $660 million, or fully two-thirds of the total en¬ 
dowment of all American institutions of higher learning— 
colleges, universities and professional schools. 

Furthermore, the potential for qualitative influence on the 
part of the foundations was enhanced by the fact that they 
were the largest single contributors to these endowment 
funds, and, more importantly, by the fact that as income 
sources they were permanent features of the educational scene, 
and hence their future goodwill had to be cultivated as well. 
This is probably the most subtle and significant new factor 
in the foundation approach to educational benefaction. For 
these are "perpetual trusts," and while a Cornelius Vanderbilt 
may die and leave his millions to playboy heirs no longer 
interested in the training of tomorrow’s elite, the Rockefeller 
and Carnegie Foundations which were here yesterday will be 
here in the future, managed by active leaders of the business 
world who understand the vital role that an educational estab¬ 


lishment can play in the preservation and expansion of their 
wealth-producing system, 

A NDREW CARNEGIE DID NOT ORIGINALLY SET OUT tO im« 

/m pose a general system of standards on American 
AA institutions of higher learning. Rather, he thought 
JL JLto make a grand gesture of generosity by using some 
of the millions he had stolen from the public through watered 
stock in his steel combines to ameliorate the condition of a 
dedicated and penurious segment of society: the college 
teacher. And so Carnegie announced that his Foundation 
would provide free pensions to all college teachers. It seemed 
like a very simple proposition. 

But no sooner had the proposal been made than the 
president of the Carnegie Foundation, Henry S, Pritchett, ad¬ 
vised the benefactor that higher education in America was in a 
state of utter confusion. Since, with the exception of a cer¬ 
tification system associated with the University of Michigan, 
there were no general standards for defining a college or 
university, there was a plethora of conceptions of what a col¬ 
lege should be. While among these institutions were diploma 
mills run solely for the profit of the proprietors—inevitable in a 
market system—there were also community financed and 
administered colleges, often set up by religious denominations 
and reflecting the needs of the communities themselves: chaos 
or freedom, depending on how you looked at it. President 
Pritchett looked at it and decided that “some criterion would 
have to be introduced [into the pension scheme] as to what 
constituted a college/’ After all, it wouldn’t do to give a free 
pension to just any teacher. One must have standards. (Be¬ 
sides, there were economic constraints; in the end there wasn't 
even enough money to go around for teachers in the "bona 
fide" colleges certified by the Foundation.) 

So the Carnegie Foundation announced that it was going 
to provide pensions for teachers in colleges; "colleges,” ac¬ 
cording to the Foundation, were possessed of at least a 
$200,000 endowment (later this was escalated to $500,000) 
or, in the case of State universities, an annual income of 
$100,000—requirements which served to force the institutions 
into an even greater dependence on wealth. Colleges had 
strict entrance requirements, including so many hours of sec* 
ondary education (these came to be known as "Carnegie units” 
and had a revolutionizing, and many would maintain damag¬ 
ing, effect on the secondary school curriculum). A college had 
at least eight distinct departments, each headed by a PhD (the 
beginning of the enthronement of that stultifying credential). 

No institution that wanted to attract or retain quality 
teachers could afford to resist the Foundation’s offer, and so 
these became the standards of the day. The process and its 
power was well exemplified in the Foundation’s additional 
stipulation that institutions accepted into the program must 
give up their denominational affiliations. (In the broad univer¬ 
sity scene, this stipulation was subverted by the General 
Education Board which followed Carnegie’s conditions in 
making its own grants, but chose to support the big denomina¬ 
tional colleges while ignoring the small ones.) Among the 
colleges which gave up their religious character to receive 
Carnegie money were Wesleyan, Drury, Drake and Brown. 
Colleges which refused to comply with Carnegie and Rocke¬ 
feller conditions were "left to die from financial starvation 
and other 'natural' causes/ 1 
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T he enormous implications of this sequence of events 
were remarked upon by the Walsh Commission, which 
in J915 conducted the first government investigation 
of the foundations (and their relation to the industrial 
empires of their benefactors): “It would seem conclusive that 
if an institution will willingly abandon its religious affiliations 
through the influence of these foundations, it will even more 
easily conform to their will any other part of its organization 
or teaching.*' (Provided, of course, that the influence is ever 
so subtly exerted ) 

What has to be remembered is that the reforms which the 
foundations had demonstrated such an impressive power in 
inducing were all in fields of college activity to which they 
were not directly appropriating a single dollar. Similarly, for 
the most part, they did not themselves invent the standards 
which they were able, via th^power of their purse strings, to 
impose, but selected them from existing proposals. Ivy Lee, the 
Rockefeller public relations man who was one of the pioneers 
of the new benevolent image of corporate America, had de¬ 
scribed for the Walsh Commission the importance of appear¬ 
ances. “We know,* 1 Lee wrote, “that Henry VIII by his ob¬ 
sequious deference to the forms of law was able to get the 
English people to believe in him so completely that he was 
able to do almost anything with them/* It was the forms of 
law, of democracy, that had to be observed to achieve max¬ 
imum influence and power. Looked at formally, the founda¬ 
tions were imposing nothing. They did not invent the stand¬ 
ards; the colleges w r ere at every point free to accept or reject 
them. Their own role was not one of compulsion, but support. 
They were even advancing the cause of academic freedom by 
making the professors more secure. In the appearance of 
things, as opposed to their reality (which was quite the same 
as if the foundations had the force of law behind their pre¬ 
scriptions), lay the chief danger of foundation power. For its 
very subtlety was its strength. Where overt control would have 
been resisted, these no less effective forms of influence were 
tolerated. In the realm of the mind, the illusion of freedom 
may be more real than freedom itself. 

If in the period of its origins the university was heavily 
dependent on foundation support, it was no less so in the 
period of its growth. As the university system expanded and 
non-foundation sources of income became available for endow¬ 
ment and building funds, administration and teachers’ benefits, 
and other areas in which the foundations had played a 
pioneering role, the foundation directors began to shift their 
sights towards the new areas of innovation and growth. As 
the above-cited former division director of the Rockefeller 
Foundation put it, foundation funds were now “increasingly 
reserved for new and presumably venturesome undertakings 
which * once they had proved their worth, would be taken over 
by the universities* general funds." It was precisely the 
availability of foundation funds for the “growing edge" of 
knowledge, “for experimenting with new educational methods, 
developing research programs* and demonstrating the value 
of new knowledge," that made it possible for the foundations 
to maintain their guiding role in the shaping of higher learning 
in America. For with few exceptions, and until very recently, 
foundation funds were the only significant monies available 
for nonmilitary organized research and institutional innova¬ 
tion in the academic world. 

The ability of the foundations to dominate the margins of 


Reward is either of gift or by 
contract ... .When of gift, it 
is benefit proceeding from the 
grace of them that bestow it, 
to encourage or enable men 
to do them service. 

—Thomas HobbesLeviathan * 


growth in the university system was viewed with a critical and 
prophetic eye by Harold Laski, shortly after he had spent a 
few tumultuous semesters at Harvard. The passage of time 
has only made his perceptions more acute. “A university 
principal who wants his institution to expand," he wrote, “has 
no alternative except to see it expand in the directions of which 
one or other of the foundations happens to approve. There 
may be doubt, or even dissent among the teachers in the 
institution, but what possible chance has doubt or dissent 
against a possible gift of, say, a hundred thousand dollars? 
And how, conceivably, can the teacher whose work fits in 
with the scheme of the prospective endowment fail to appear 
more important in the eyes of the principal or his trustees than 
the teacher for whose subject, or whose views, the foundation 
has neither interest or liking? . . . What are his chances of 
promotion if he pursues a path of solitary inquiry in a world 
of colleges competing for the substantial crumbs which fall 
from the foundation*s table? And, observe, there is not a single 
point here in which there Is the slightest control from, or 
interference by, the foundation itself. It is merely the fact that 
a fund is within reach which permeates everything and alters 
everything. The college develops along the lines the foundation 
approves. The dependence is merely implicit, but it is in fact 
quite final . . . where the real control lies no one who has 
watched the operation in process can possibly doubt.” 

fill. WHAT*S GOOD FOR HARVARD . . .] 

“ There are rwo great cliches about the university. One pictures 
it as a radical institution, when in fact it is most conservative 
in its institutional conduct. The other pictures it as autonomous y 
a cloister, when the historical fact is that it has always 
responded , but seldom so quickly as today , to the desires and 
demands of external groups. ” — clarkkerr,1963 

O N PAPER, THE CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN System Of 

higher education looks wonderfully diverse, a vast 
pluralistic sea of independent academic communities. 
There are more than 2000 institutions of higher 
education in America, 800 publicly supported and 1400 
private. Half the publicly supported colleges are district or city 
schools, and two-thirds of the private institutions are denomi¬ 
national. If higher education were in practice anything like its 
appearance on paper, then despite the historical evolution of 
the university, its links to wealth and the ability of the founda¬ 
tions to dominate its innovational areas, the sheer quantity 
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of institutions would cause the foundation largesse to be 
spread so thin that its influence would evaporate. 

The fact is, however, that the American system of higher 
education is a highly centralized, pyramidal structure in which 
the dearly defined escalating heights intellectually dominate 
the levels below. Perhaps the most tangible indication of the 
rigid hierarchy which characterizes the academic community 
is the concentration of PhD programs in select prestige centers 
at the apex of the pyramid. For the PhD is at once a validating 
credential and the certificate of entry into the academic pro¬ 
fession. It also represents an arduous apprenticeship in the 
accepted principles and acceptable perspectives of academic 
scholarship; it defines the methodological and ideological 
horizons which command academic respect and within which 
the “professional" operates. 

Although there are over 2000 colleges and universities in 
America, 75 per cent of the PhD’s are awarded in a mere 25 
of them, institutions which constitute a Vatican of the higher 
learning, the ultimate court of what can and what cannot be 
legitimately pursued within the academic church. Most of 
these select universities—Harvard, Yale, Princeton, the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, Stanford, MIT, 
Cornell—had emerged as dominant institutions by the advent 
of World War I, Together with such latecomers as the Univer¬ 
sity of California, they form a relatively tight-knit intellectual 
establishment. As David Riesman and Christopher Jencks 
observe in their study, The Academic Revolution:* “These 
universities have long been remarkably similar in what they 
encourage and value. They turn out PhD’s who, despite con¬ 
spicuous exceptions, mostly have quite similar ideas about 
what their discipline covers, how it should be taught, and how 
its frontiers should be advanced." 

The similarity of ideas and perspectives among scholars who 
otherwise lay strenuous claims to intellectual independence 
and ideological diversity presents no real mystery to the 
outside observer—the apprenticeship and training of aca¬ 
demics within the centralized structure of the university 
system could be expected to produce no other result. The first 
stage in an academic career is the completion of a PhD, an 
effort which in the non-exact sciences can take anywhere from 
five to ten years, and which is accomplished under the watchful 
eyes and according to the principles and conceptions of the 
already established masters of the guild. Having completed the 
PhD, which represents his first serious work as a “scholar," the 
apprentice professor still has four to seven years of non-tenured 
status during which he is subject to review on an annual 
basis. This period of insecurity during which he is at the mercy 
of his tenured superiors (and in most institutions the university 
administrators as well) coincides with a time in his personal 
life when he has probably acquired a family and sunk some 
local roots. Hence the threat of being dispatched to the 
hinterlands should he fail to show—by publication of approved 
articles and further commitments of his intellectual energy 
and reputation—that he is still a responsible fellow and under¬ 
stands what is scholarly and professional according to ac¬ 
cepted canons, is a real threat indeed. Especially when the 


*Thi$ book, which purports to be a “sociological and historical 
analysis of American higher education" and which took ten years to 
research and write, makes only three passing references to foun¬ 
dations. 


action needed to dismiss him is the excessively simple and 
unobtrusive one of not renewing his contract at the end of the 
year. The Jesuits only asked for a human mind up to the age of 
seven years in order to control it forever; the American 
academic establishment has it to thirty-five. Is it any wonder 
that the product is generally so timid, conservative and 
conformist? 

R esponsibility for the monopolistic structure of the 
academic marketplace (a structure which neatly 
mirrors the economy on which it is founded) lies with 
^the great foundations who at the outset of the univer¬ 
sity era made a calculated decision to create a “lead system" of 
colleges, which by virtue of their overwhelming prestige would 
set the standards for, and in effect dominate, the rest of the 
educational scene. Thus, while the foundations stimulated 
two-thirds of the total endowment funding of all institutions of 
higher learning in America during the first third of the century * 
“the major portion" of the funds they were responsible for 
were “concentrated in some 20 of these institutions.” (Hollis, 
Philanthropic Foundations and Higher Education.) 

Even more important than the concentration of endow¬ 
ment funds was the concentration of innovational and 
research funds, and funds for the creation of those facilities 
which provide the basis for a major center of learning. “The 
development of major university centers of research,” an 
official account of the Rockefeller philanthropies explains, “be¬ 
came the most important part of the [Laura Speiman Rocke¬ 
feller] Memorial’s program. Chicago, Harvard, Columbia, 
Yale , . . and many others were assisted in developing rounded 
centers of social-science research. This frequently involved fluid 
research funds appropriated to the university to be used in 
its own discretion; aid to university presses; the provision of 
special sums for publication; grants to enable a number of the 
centers to experiment with different types of training « * . and 
various other devices for stimulating and encouraging the 
development of techniques and teaching in the social studies.” 
In 1929, the chancellor of the University of Chicago, Robert 
Hutchins, summed up the achievements of this agency in the 
following terms: “The Laura Speiman Rockefeller Memorial 
in its brief but brilliant career [it was later merged with the 
Rockefeller Foundation] did more than any other agency to 
promote the social sciences in the United States." 

The practice of concentrating funds in major university 
centers during this strategic period when the birth of institu¬ 
tions of research in the university complex took place has 
remained a permanent pattern of foundation financing. Thus 
the Ford Foundation distributed SI05 million worth of grants 
in economics and business from 1951 through the first quarter 
of 1965, but 77.5 per cent of this went to only ten universities 
and five business-controlled research and policy organizations 
(Resources for the Future, the Brookings Institution, the 
Population Council, the National Bureau of Economic Re¬ 
search and the Committee for Economic Development). This 
has had an absolutely decisive effect in perpetuating the con¬ 
centration of institutionalized knowledge which the direct 
endowment of individual wealth had instigated. In 1912, 51.6 
per cent of the articles in the major academic journals of 
economics were written by economists from only ten univer¬ 
sities. In 1962, although the individual universities had changed 
somewhat, 53. 8 per cent of the articles were still being written 
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at ten centers. Eight of these institutions were among those 
most favored by the Ford Foundation. 

With few exceptions, of course, these major university 
research complexes coincide with the strongholds of the old 
wealth, the aristocratic centers of the American upper class 
(Harvard, Yale, Stanford, etc.). It is here that the channels to 
Wall Street and Washington are most open and inviting to 
the co-optabie professor, and that social attitudes and tradi¬ 
tions exert the most powerful and most subtle conservatizing 
pressures. (It is for just these reasons, moreover, that such 
schools can afford the flexibility that has earned them the 
undeserved reputation of being the most academically “free.”) 

O ne of the oldest of these centers outside the eastern 
Ivy League establishment (where the connections 
are well known) is Stanford University, down the 
peninsula from San Francisco. While by no means 
unique, the Stanford Research Institute (SRI)-Stanford In¬ 
dustrial Park complex built around Stanford University pro¬ 
vides, in fact, the most up-to-date example of the new levels 
of intimacy which Wealth and Intellect (and latterly the federal 
Defense establishment) have attained in the postwar period. 
(Only one Stanford trustee is not a corporate director: John 
W. Gardner, former president of the Carnegie Foundation, 
former secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, and 
presently head of the foundation/corporation-sponsored Urban 
Coalition.) William Hewlett and David Packard—twoStanford 
undergraduates who set up an electronics shop in their garage 
before World War II, got on the war production gravy train 
and eventually wound up with a billion-dollar military- 
industrial giant, the Hewlett-Packard Company—perhaps best 
exemplify the seamless web of vested interests which envelops 
this house of intellect. 

Both Hewlett and Packard are trustees of Stanford and 
SRI, and both are directors of several large corporations in 
the Stanford Industrial Park. An impressive number of cor¬ 
porations in the park are in fact “spin-off” firms, resulting 
directly from research in Stanford's chemistry, electrical 
engineering and physics laboratories. Packard, who was 
recently named deputy secretary of Defense, is also a trustee 
of the National Merit Scholarship Corporation and the U.S. 
Churchill Foundation. Hewlett is a member of the President’s 
Science Advisory Committee. Their positions of eminence in 
educational philanthropy and military-industrial moneymak¬ 
ing (“Profit is the monetary measurement of our contribution 
to society”—David Packard) are far from unique. Fellow SRI 
trustee and former Stanford University trustee Stephen D. 
Bechtel, of the Bechtel Corporation (builder of bigger and 
better military bases and longer oil pipelines), is also a trustee 
of the Ford Foundation. Another holder of dual trusteeships 
at Ford and Stanford is the Shell Oil Corporation, which 
has directors on the boards of both. 

For the corporations involved in the Stanford-SRI-Indus- 
trial triangle, the relationship is pure gravy. Most of the 
industries involved ap heavily research- and technology- 
oriented. The Bechtel Corporation, probably the biggest 
construction firm in the world, employs on a permanent basis 
(rather than under contract) only 2000 people, most of them 
high-grade engineers. The electronics firms are similarly 
intellect-oriented; in the words of one journalistic account of 
the success-studded career of a Stanford professor who became 


I beg you to consider: if this 
is a firm, and if the Board of 
Regents are the Board of 
Directors... then... the facuity 
are a bunch of employees 
and we’re the raw material. 

—Mario Savio, before the 
FSM sit-in, Dec. 2,1964 

a moving spirit in the SRI and finally a director of Hewlett- 
Packard and other “Stanford” corporations: “The industry’s 
raw material is brain-power, and the university’s students and 
professors are a prime source.” Stanford not only supplies its 
corporations with the raw material, but provides refining 
facilities as well. Thus, under a new program Stanford engi¬ 
neering courses will be piped into the industrial enterprises 
via a four-channel TV network. 

For the enterprising professor and student, the avenues to 
corporate success are manifold. William Rambo, associate 
dean of Stanford’s engineering school, has said that he 
expects his students to become executives and company direc¬ 
tors. All this opportunity for personal advancement (and 
aggrandizement) must inevitably have its effects on education. 
Perhaps as insightful a commentary as any was contained in 
James Ridgeway’s impressions after visiting the SRI complex: 
“Professors once sneered at businessmen and the profit 
motive,” he wrote, “but since they have been so successful in 
taking up the game themselves, the profit motive is now 
approvingly referred to as the ‘reward structure.’ ” 

[IV. RIGGING THE MARKETPLACE OF IDEAS] 

“Mr. Rockefeller could find no better insurance for his 
hundreds of millions than to invest one of them in subsidizing 
all agencies that make for social change and progress." 

—frank p. walsh, chairman of the commission on 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 1915 

D ominating the avenues of prestige and supplying 
the main funds for social research within the uni¬ 
versities, while providing the principal access to 
influence in the outside world, wealth has inevitably 
exerted the most profound, pervasive and distorting effects 
on the structure of knowledge and education in the United 
States. This has been achieved through lavish support and 
recognition for the kind of investigations and techniques 
that are ideologically and pragmatically useful to the system 
which it dominates, and by withholding support on any 
substantial scale from empirical research projects and theo¬ 
retical frameworks that would threaten to undermine the 
status quo. (Exceptional and isolated support for individual 
radicals may be useful, however, in establishing the openness 
of the system at minimum risk.) 
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Although it is an indubitable social fact that wealth provides 
the sea in which academic fish must swim, no self-respecting 
professor would admit to the full and unpleasant implications 
of that fact. Thus, Robert Dahl, former president of the 
American Political Science Association, and one of the most 
eminent beneficiaries of foundation support, while admitting 
that r he foundations, “because of their enormous financial 
contributions to scholarly research, and the inevitable selection 
among competing proposals that these entail, exert a consider¬ 
able effect on the scholarly community,*' maintains that “the 
relationship between foundation policy and current trends in 
academic research is too complex for facile generalities.** (Of 
course there have been no systematic attempts by academics 
to investigate the cumulative impact of this relationship and 
discover even arduous generalities.) According to Dahl, “Per* 
haps the simplest accurate statement is that the relationship 
is to a very high degree reciprocal: the staffs of the foundations 
are highly sensitive to the views of distinguished scholars, on 
whom they rely heavily for advice/* For a sophisticated analyst 
of political power this statement exhibits remarkable naivete. 
For it is precisely in determining which distinguished scholars 
(e.g.. Professor Dahl or C. Wright Mills, S. M. Lipset or 
Herbert Marcuse) they choose to listen to that the foundations 
“determine” everything that follows. 

The foundations themselves regard their funds as “risk 
capital** which can be employed “to demonstrate the validity 
of a new idea” (Morison). If the idea is successful, if the 
investment of funds covering facilities, research needs and 
salaries for collaborative effort establishes the idea in the 
intellectual mainstream, then full development can be financed 
from “normal” sources of capital (e.g., from the university 
budget, the corporations or the government). 

A spectacular example of how the alliance between brains 
and money can become an unbeatable combination in the 
academic marketplace is afforded by the rise of the behavior- 
alist persuasion and its offshoot pluralist ideology in the social 
sciences. Beginning as a localized academic phenomenon, with 
the benefit of the foundations* capital it ultimately achieved 
unchallenged national preeminence. The intellectual inspirer 
and organizer of the new “value-free,” statistical-empirical 
outlook was Charles E. Merriam, and his department at the 
University of Chicago was the hothouse of its early develop¬ 
ment. Such stellar names in behavioralism as Harold Lasswell, 
V. O. Key Jr., David Truman, Herbert Simon and Gabriel 
Almond were either graduate students or, in the case of 
Lasswell, a faculty member, in Merriam’s department before 
World War II. 

A politically-oriented individual, as well as a political 
scientist (he ran for mayor of Chicago on a “Bull Moose** 
Republican ticket), Merriam began his organizing efforts in 
the academic world in the early *20s. As he himself summed 
up the crystallizing experience of his subsequent career, he had 
once gone to a high official of the University of Chicago and 
asked for a stenographer and other assistance in order to con¬ 
duct an enquiry. The reply was that “the University could not 
possibly afford to aid all its professors in writing their books.” 
The “answer** to this situation, wrote Merriam, “was the 
Social Science Research Building . . . and ... the Public Ad¬ 
ministration Center”—both financed by the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial, under the direction of Beardsley Ruml. 
(RumI, who went from the Scott Company to the Carnegie 


Foundation to Rockefeller, was later to become dean of the 
Social Sciences Division at Chicago.) 

The Rockefeller-Merriam team did not limit its horizons 
to local academic projects. The Social Science Research 
Council was founded in 1923, largely through Merriam’s and 
Ruml’s efforts, with Merriam as its chairman and Ruml as a 
member of its policy committee. Over the next ten years the 
Council, which was made up of representatives from the 
American Political Science Association, the American Socio¬ 
logical Society, the American Historical Association and four 
comparable groups in anthropology, economics, statistics and 
psychology, received $4.2 million in income. Of this, $3.9 
million was from the Rockefellers, the rest from other private 
foundations. With these funds at its disposal, the Council 
became the “greatest single patron or clearing house of 
patronage for the social sciences,” and throughout the Hungry 
Thirties this patronage was used extensively in behalf of the 
behavioral outlook. 

The idea itself, of course, was ripe for the times. But as Dahl 
has noted: “If the foundations had been hostile to the be¬ 
havioral approach, there can be no doubt that it would have 
had very rough sledding indeed.” How many equally ripe 
ideas lacked the risk capital to demonstrate their validity? 

After the war, the behavioral movement got into full 
stride, as Rockefeller, Carnegie and the mammoth new Ford 
Foundation (which briefly set up its own Behavioral Science 
Division) got directly into the act, financing an unprecedented 
proliferation of ambitious behavioral investigations and ex¬ 
pensive but necessary survey research centers to amass and 
analyze the empirical data for behavioral studies. By then it 
was evident that the collaborative effort had paid off. In 1950, 
the behavioralist Peter Odegard was elected head of the 
American Political Science Association, and in subsequent 
years behavioralists held the presidency with increasing regu¬ 
larity; from 1965 to 1967, the behavioralists Truman, Almond 
and Dahl held the presidency, symbolizing the fact that theirs 
had finally become the established outlook in the field. (In a 
survey conducted among members of the Political Science 
Association in the early ’60s to determine their opinion as to 
the best political scientists of the postwar period, only one 
of the top eight was not a behavioralist.) 

I n backing the behavioralists, the foundation trustees 
had not only backed men whose goodwill they enjoyed 
(the very mechanism of grant-giving assures this) but 
whose ideas had a definite utility from their interested 
point of view. The emphasis on observable behavior, and the 
acceptance of the given socio-economic framework as the 
basis of analysis, together with a scientistic bias against the 
kind of theoretical probing which calls into question the basis 
of the status quo order itself, were naturally congenial to the 
men who put up the millions (as, no doubt, was the fact that 
behavioral information which the scientists gathered about 
“masses” exceeded that gathered about “elites” by a factor 
of 100-1, according to behavioralist Karl Deutsch). 

Moreover, the information gathered in survey research into 
the mass behavior of consumers, voters, trade unionists and 
organization members generally, as well as the techniques 
(e.g., of administration) developed out of the research, were 
obviously very useful from a manipulative point of view to 
the elites responsible for managing social systems and maxi- 
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mixing returns from the status quo. Behavioral studies soon 
were in high demand, from government to business directorates, 
from the military to the CIA. Indeed, the interest of the CIA 
provides one of the most bizarre and illuminating incidents 
in the history of bebavtoralism and its pluralist offspring. 

One of the more important promoters of the behavioral 
mode within the American Political Science Association has 
been Evron Kirkpatrick, who has served as the executive 
director of the Association since 1954. Kirkpatrick's back¬ 
ground for the job was interesting to say the least. At the end 
of World War II, he was assistant director of research and 
analysis in the OSS (intelligence). In 1946, he was assistant 
research director and projects control officer in Research and 
Intelligence for the State Department. In 1947, he became 
intelligence program advisor for State, and in 1948, chief of 
the external research staff, a position he held until 1952, when 
he assumed the additional post of chief of psychological 
intelligence. It was from this position that in 1954, Kirk¬ 
patrick was appointed executive director of the American 
Political Science Association. The political scientists seem not 
to have been at all curious about the background of their 
executive director until February 1967, when someone had 
the temerity to point out that Kirkpatrick was also president 
of a CIA-funded research organization called Operations and 
Policy Research Incorporated. (The treasurer of the American 
Political Science Association, Max Kampelman, turned out to 
be the vice president of Operations and Policy Research.) 

When a group of political scientists at the University of 
Hawaii circulated a petition calling for the resignations of 
Kirkpatrick and Kampelman, it became clear that an investiga¬ 
tion was in order. It was initiated by the president of the 
Association, Robert Dahl, and was conducted by four past 
Association presidents. These preeminent representatives of 
political science concluded that the Association “has re¬ 
ceived no funds directly [sic] from any intelligence agency of 
the government, nor has it carried on any activities for any 
intelligence agency of government.” Moreover, “We wish to 
record our recognition of the dedication and services of these 
two men to the Association in the past and our full confidence 
in the value of their future services.” 

The notion that the only significant influences the CIA could 
exert through the executive director were the channeling of 
“tainted” funds or the use of the Association as a front or 
perhaps a spy network, represented a view of power that was 
astoundingly primitive. 

The study of power, and the disbelief in its undemocratic 
and sinister concentration in American society, are of course 
the hallmarks of the pluralists, easily the most ideologically 
significant branch of the behavioralist school, and including 
such prestigious names as Peter Odegard, V, Q. Key, S. M. Lip- 
set, David Truman, Gabriel Almond and Dahl. These men 
have marshaled all the sophistication that the trade will bear 
to demonstrate that America is an effective democracy where 
no cohesive social group (and in particular no economic class) 
wields predominant political power in its own behalf. In a 
country in which six per cent of the population owns 50 per 
cent of the wealth, and where an upper class representing two 
per cent of the population holds majority positions in every 
significant institution of national power, the pluralists' pan- 
glossian views of American democracy are obviously worth 
their weight in gold. 


[attributes contributing to career success] 


Attribute Rank 


Volume of publication i 1 

School at which doctorate was taken 2 

Having the right connections 3 

Ability to get research support 4 

Quality of publication 5 

Textbook authorship 6 

Luck or chance 7 

School of first full-time appointment 8 

Self-promotion (“brass”) 9 

Teaching ability 10 


This chart appeared in American Political Science, A 
Profile of a Disciplrne* by Albert Somit & Joseph Tanen- 
haus (1964, The Atherton Press , New York). It was 
compiled from the responses of members of the American 
Political Science Association y when they were queried 
about the factors they considered important in “getting 
ahead ” in their profession. 


Not so th^ views of the pluralists' main antagonist, C. Wright 
Mills, whose exposure of the “power elite” provided a whole 
generation with a basis for understanding the society around 
them, while bringing him ostracism and harassment from the 
academic establishment and a cold shoulder from the patrons 
of research. (Thus, while Dahl received 570,000 in grants 
from the Rockefeller Foundation in the wake of his pluralist 
study of New Haven, after writing The Power Elite Mills was 
abruptly cut off from foundation financing for his ambitious 
sociological projects.) 

This points up what is perhaps the most far-reaching effect 
of the foundations’ preeminent role in financing academic 
research, namely, the unbelievable dearth of organized informa¬ 
tion and systematic investigation of the men and corporate 
institutions that control the American economy, command 
the apex of the income pyramid, and dominate the strategic 
positions of power in the federal government. In the bibliog¬ 
raphy to 77?e Power Elite , Mills lists eight studies of the 
American upper class which were useful to him. Not one of 
these was written by an academic. 

The dearth has not gone unnoticed by the pluralists them¬ 
selves. Observing that there is general recognition that 
business and politics have a more than passing relationship to 4 
one another, Robert Dahl in a recent essay draws attention 
to the fact that “during the past fifty years, only about a dozen 
articles have appeared on the subject of business in the pages 
of The American Political Science Review .” Sociologists have 
not shown much greater interest, and at the American Socio¬ 
logical Association convention this year, they were justly 
excoriated by Martin Nicolaus: “Sociology is not now and 
never has been any kind of objective seeking out of social 
truth or reality... the eyes of sociologists, with few but 
honorable .,. exceptions, have been turned downwards, and 
their palms upwards.” 

ow wide is the chasm of academic ignorance about 
the dominant institutions of the American political 
economy? Let one example stand for many: 

Dillon, Read and Company is one of the most 
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important investment banks in overseas areas* and a major 
financial underwriter of that number one political commodity* 
oil. Not surprisingly, therefore* as a recent study by Gabriel 
Koike points out* Dillon, Read partners* including James 
V. Forrestal and Douglas Dillon* have occupied 18 key foreign 
policy posts in the postwar period, including those of secretary 
of the Navy and of Defense, chairman of the State Depart¬ 
ment's Policy Planning Staff, assistant secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs and secretary of the Treasury. 

The interests which Dillon* Read partners promoted in 
Washington and the ongoing financial interests of the com¬ 
pany were fatefully intertwined in the fabric of American 
foreign policy. For example* Dillon, Read played a major 
financial role in prewar Germany during the rise of fascism 
and a major political role in postwar Germany—preventing 
the deconcentration of German industry and arresting the 
de-Nazification of the German power structure. Economically* 
Dillon* Read was deeply involved in the struggle over oil in the 
Middle East and central Europe in the early postwar period; 
politically, it was involved through James V, Forrestal—a 
central foreign policy figure at the time—in shaping the Tru¬ 
man Doctrine and other key Cold War strategies in the 
same areas. 

Nor did Dillon* Read’s influence end with the Truman Ad¬ 
ministration, Douglas Dillon and Paul Nitze played important 
roles in both the Eisenhower and Kennedy Administrations, in 
relation to major events in Europe, the Far East and southern 
Africa, where Dillon* Read is also a primary financial force. 

In short, Dillon, Read is one of the most important institu¬ 
tions of power in America* a subject worthy* one would 
think* of a certain amount of attention from those who claim 
to be students of the structure and operation of American 
society and government. Yet as far as the 50,000 American 
political scientists* sociologists, economists and historians are 
concerned, Dillon* Read might as well not exist. There are 
3,300,000 books in the library of the University of California, 
There is not one (academic or otherwise) on Dillon, Read and 
Company. The Social Sciences and Humanities Index is a 
cumulative guide to over 200 academic journals. In the last 
twenty-five years, it has not shown a single reference to Dillon, 
Read and Company. And Dilion* Read is not exceptional. 
Morgan Stanley* Brown Brothers, Harriman* First Boston Cor¬ 
poration and Lehman Brothers, investment houses of similar 
importance* go unmentioned. Then there are the law firms like 
Sullivan & Cromwell, with partners like the Dulles brothers 
and Arthur Dean and clients like Standard Oil* United Fruit 
and the internationally entrenched Schroder Banking Corpora¬ 
tion. There is the Chase Manhattan Bank on whose board sits 
Douglas Dillon together with David Rockefeller and the heads 
of Standard Oil and AT&T. There is the incomparably impor¬ 
tant policy organization, the Council on Foreign Relations 
[see “Foundations*” Part I, Ramparts, April 1969], which not 
a single academic has studied. Indeed* if one takes the two 
or three dozen law firms* banks and other financial and 
industrial institutions that make up what is euphemistically 
referred to as the New York establishment but is in fact the 
nerve center of the American ruling class, one will find that 
there has not been a single academic attempt to subject those 
institutions, their interest and power , works to sy hematic 
intellectual study, * * 

Moreover, when pis that have recently 


been made to fill the gap* it is difficult to decide whether 
the advance is for better or for worse. Indeed, it is the positive 
effort to study business on an institutional basis (for only 
institutionally organized research can muster the resources 
necessary for such study) that demonstrates the full depths of 
corruption of the intellectual enterprise in the universities* a 
direct result of their continuing servile relationship to cor¬ 
porate wealth. 

In 1964, a book appeared under the imprint of Wayne State 
University Press (Detroit) entitled American Business Abroad: 
Ford on Six Continents , In a laudatory preface. Professor Allan 
Nevins of Columbia University writes: “As the most complete 
and scholarly account of the foreign activities of a great 
American industrial corporation yet written* this book claims 
the careful attention of all economists, historians* and business 
specialists.” One of the coauthors of the book is project 
director of the History of American Business Operations Over¬ 
seas project at the Columbia University Graduate School of 
Business. In their own preface, the authors explain how the 
book came to be written and how the research, which required 
substantial funds for travel all over the world, was financed: 
“Important in the initiation of the project was the role of 
Henry E. Edmunds, Director of Research and Information for 
the Ford Motor Company and the head of the Ford Archives, 
Mr. Edmunds encouraged us to lay the project before the 
Ford Fund [a “nonprofit” foundation] which subsidizes 
activity in the public interest [!], The Fund made a generous 
grant to Columbia University* and we have worked as salaried 
employees of the University. We have been accountable only 
to Columbia University.” 

Nothing bespeaks the corruption of the university so 
eloquently as the blank innocence of this preface: the sub¬ 
sidization of the investigation by the subject to be investigated* 
the initiation of the project itself by the public relations 
officer of the party involved* and the ingenuous disclaimer that 
these facts would affect the scholarly objectivity of the report 
since its authors were accountable only to Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, Columbia University indeed! 

Although the business school of every university is of 
necessity the extreme center of its prostitution to corporate 
power, we have here the self-exposure of a relationship which 
is clearly general. Can anyone honestly believe that the founda¬ 
tions, which are based on the great American fortunes and 
administered by the present-day captains of American industry 
and finance,will systematically underwrite research which tends 
to undermine the pillars of the status quo, in particular the 
illusion that the corporate rich who benefit most from the 
system do not run it —at whatever cost to society—precisely 
to ensure their continued blessings? And where will the venture 
capital to establish the validity of radical ideas come from? 
Not, certainly, from the universities, whose funds are still 
controlled by corporate directors* who hold the university in 
trust and administer it for wealth and power. 


Researchers for this article were Harvey Cohen and Robert Cun¬ 
ningham . The author wishes to acknowledge the use of additional 
research material prepared by David Ransom of Stanford SDS . 

Part III of this series tells ho w the billion dollar brains forged 
an academic revolution and with federal support created the 
sinews of a global empire , 
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Sinews of Empire 
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F ollowing thh student seizure of Harvard’s Univer¬ 
sity Hall last spring, Time Magazine reported that 
Harvard Dean Franklin L. Ford “emphasized that 
continued rifling of University files could have com¬ 
promised virtually the entire faculty.” This mind-boggling ad¬ 
mission (offered in defense of the swift unleashing of police) is 
but one measure of how far academia has fallen from the ideal 
of open, critical, independent scholarship. 

The universities were once thought to constitute a vital, in¬ 
dependent, countervailing estate, but the modern university 
has been converted into an Office of External Research for the 
State Department, the Pentagon and the international cor¬ 
porations, The postwar takeover of the university was accom¬ 
plished with less finesse and reserve than a corporate con¬ 
glomerate customarily shows a newly acquired subsidiary, 
and it is symbolic that the new management team that was 
to reorganize the university from “within" was drawn largely 
from the unlikely and forbidding ranks of the crack American 
World War II intelligence arm, the OSS (Office of Stragetic 
Services), 

The university is proverbially the most conservative of insti¬ 
tutions—tradition-bound, unable to respond and adapt to 
changing times. But under the postwar tutelage of its powerful 
outside mentors, entirely new academic fields of social and 
political science have been created which cut effortlessly across 
traditional academic lines and prerogatives that have so ham¬ 
pered innovations in, for example, black studies. These new 
international policy disciplines and “area studies" (e.g., Asian 
Studies) were provided with an avalanche of facilities—build¬ 
ings, libraries, computer technology. Staffs and faculties were 
assembled, granted unprecedented autonomy and exalted in 
one jump to a kind of penthouse status in the academic hier¬ 
archy, They were provided freedom and leverage by abundant 
outside financing. With all of this backing, they quickly be¬ 
came the most powerful influence on the old horse-and-buggy 
departments, whose disciplines and concepts of scholarship be¬ 
gan to follow the winning model set before them. 

Thus the experts in international affairs, the new Adams of 
academe, were created. They were housed in the new language 
and area studies institutes and centers which multiplied from a 
handful before the war to 191 by 1968, Their power within the 
universities has grown apace. At Berkeley, for instance, a politi¬ 
cal science professor estimates that one-third of his depart¬ 
ment’s faculty depend on institutes for part of their income. 
The academic Genesis of the new professionalism is signifi¬ 
cant not only for what it reveals about the university, but for 
what it shows about the institutional Creators. The details of 
this history provide a unique insight into the operations of 
these institutions of power and their personnel, interests and re¬ 
quirements, For here they were knitting the sinews of empire— 
the research, the civil servants, the technicians, the ideology, 
the whole fabric w'hich binds together the imperial whole and 
reveals the structure of empire itself. 


T he second world war, and in its aftermath the col 
lapse of the French, *Dutch, German and Japanese 
empires, opened the way for a new global American 
imperium which required a vast new “service” and 
policy-oriented intellectual infrastructure—the kind for which 


England was famous, but which America lacked. Organiza¬ 
tions like the found at ion-financed Council on Foreign Rela¬ 
tions, a key ruling class policy organization which had come 
into prominence during the war [see Ramparts, April 1968], 
served as the long-range planning bodies for foreign policy. 
What was needed now was a reservoir of information and tal¬ 
ent at the intermediate levels: the technicians and middle man¬ 
agement of empire. 

During the war itself, intellectuals could be mobilized di¬ 
rectly into government. Academia naturally put itself at the 
service of Washington, most dramatically in the Manhattan 
Project, but in some ways more significantly through the OSS, 
the seed of the fantastic postwar symbiosis which developed 
between the military, the state, international business and the 
university. After the war the same academic energies were 
mobilized indirectly, based in the university yet acting as a 
junior partner in U,S. foreign policy. The academic vehicle 
for all this was the new discipline of International Studies. It 
was a bit like moving offices. 

This transition from extraordinary war mobilization to per¬ 
manent academic function was engineered not by the military 
or the scholars, however, but by the foundations, as is made 
clear in a U.S. Office of Education report on Language and 
Area Centers (the subdivisions of International Studies), After 
reviewing the immense sums spent on establishing the pro¬ 
grams by the Rockefeller, Carnegie and other Foundations 
($34 million between 1945 and 1948 alone), the report declares: 
“It must be noted that the significance of the money granted is 
out of all proportion to the amounts involved since most uni- 
versifies would have no center program had they not been subsi¬ 
dized. Our individual inventories indicate clearly the lack of 
enthusiasm as well as of cash on the part of most college admin¬ 
istrations for such programs.” (Emphasis added.) 

The significance of foundation grants today, 25 years after 
the launching of the first programs, is as great as ever. In 11 of 
the 12 top universities with institutes of international studies, a 
single foundation, Ford, is the principal source of funds. Affil¬ 
iated with the institutes at Columbia, Chicago, Berkeley, 
UCLA, Cornell, Harvard, Indiana, MIT, Michigan State, 
Stanford and Wisconsin are 95 individual centers. Ford is a 
sole or major source of funds for 83 of these, Carnegie for five, 
AID for two, the Government of Liberia for one, and assorted 
government contracts, foundations and endowments for four. 

To be sure, there were always scholars willing to play a role 
in the development of the international studies programs. And 
there was no compulsion—a professor is always free to under¬ 
take any project that somebody is willing to pay for. There are 
excellent scholars of all stripes and persuasions, capable of 
forming all kinds of programs. Only some get to do so. And it 
certainly helps if the big foundations happen to share your 
interests—or you theirs. In the control of scholarship by 
wealth, it is neither necessary nor desirable that professors hold 
a certain orientation because they receive a grant. The impor¬ 
tant thing is that they receive the grant because they hold the 
orientation. (Exceptions in the case of isolated radical Indi¬ 
viduals, of course, do nothing to counter the momentum and 
direction imparted by vast funding programs to a whole pro¬ 
fession or discipline.) 

Viewed in the abstract, the academic objections which were 
raised against the ‘‘area studies” concept (i.e, the integration of 
several disciplines to illuminate a particular geographical area) 
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would seem insuperable (at least as insuperable as the objeo 
lions to autonomous black studies programs, and in many ways 
parallel). The area program would override the academic de¬ 
partments. It would, it was maintained, produce not scholars, 
but dilettantes. Who would be qualified to run such programs, 
to set and maintain standards? Area research would become 
the refuge of the incapable and incompetent. 

Beyond that were the hard political objections. Perpetual 
competition for students, courses, influence and money already 
existed within the university. A new overlapping department 
would be a formidable competitor and would therefore natu¬ 
rally be resisted by the existing departments. All these argu¬ 
ments and forces did come into play when the international 
studies programs were first being sponsored by the founda¬ 
tions, but all of them amounted to the merest whiffle of wind. 
In effect, academia's most sacred sanctuaries were invaded, its 
most honored shibboleths forsworn, Its most rigid bureaucratic 
rules and “professional” standards circumvented and contra¬ 
vened without a finger of opposition being lifted. All it took 
was money, prestige, access to strategic personnel and collu¬ 
sion with those in the highest reaches of the academic admin¬ 
istrations. As for the professors, they went along like sheep. 


N ewton thought that the planets were originally 
thrown into their orbits" by the arm of God, but con¬ 
tinued in them perpetually duo to inertia. Such also 
is the principle of foundation intercession in the 
affairs of men. In the development of any complex and dis¬ 
persed social institution, the initiating stages, the prototypes, 
are the key to the future evolution of the whole. The initiators 
naturally become the experts in the held. They are called upon 
to advise in the setting up of the offspring organizations, and 
they are the teachers and superiors of the personnel who staff 
them. This logic of innovation is particularly marked in aca¬ 
demic institutions, which, like guilds, are structured as self- 
perpetuating hierarchies of experience. Most academics are 
oriented toward their own increasingly mobile careers rather 
than toward the local institution, whose direction they tend to 
accept as a given, beyond their power or understanding. 

The first major international studies center was Columbia’s 
School of International Affairs, set up in 1946 as an outgrowth 
of Columbia’s wartime Naval School of Military Government 
and Administration. The head of the Naval School, Professor 
Schuyler WaliacS(later an executive of the Ford Foundation), 
also became the first director of the School of International 
Affairs and remained in that post until I960. According to the 
official history of the offspring school, the Naval School “pro¬ 
vided a broad basis of experience for the formation of the 
School of International Affairs/* The history also states; “Of 
paramount importance [in the new' School] was the task of 
training students for technical and managerial posts in those 
agencies of the government which maintained a foreign 
service....” 

In I960, the School issued a pamphlet entitled Employment 
Opportunities for Students Trained in International Affairs. The 
first such opportunity described was the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the second the State Department, the third AID, the 
fourth the U.S. Information Agency, the fifth the National 
Security Agency, and then corporations such as the Bank of 
America, the Chase Manhattan Bank, the First National City 


Bank, Mobil Oil, Standard Oil of New Jersey and so forth. 
Finally, the U.N. and other civic, cultural and international 
agencies were mentioned. It was no surprise, then, when in 
1968 the director of the School, Andrew Cordier (a consultant 
to the State Department and Ford Foundation), revealed Lhat 
40 per cent of the School's graduates go directly into gov¬ 
ernment service and 20-30 pei cent into “international banking 
and business/* 

Since its inception, the real substance of the School has been 
in its new affiliated area institutes, the first of which was the 
Russian Institute. Discussions.about the Institute had been ini¬ 
tiated by Geroid T. Robinson, the head of the OSS Research 
and Analysis Branch, USSR Division, who was to become the 
Russian Institute's first director. In 1945 the Rockefeller Foun¬ 
dation made a five-year starter grant of $1,250,000. Joseph 
WiHits, the Rockefeller Foundation’s director of Social Sci¬ 
ences who disbursed the funds was, like Geroid Robinson and 
Schuyler Wallace, a member of the Council on Foreign Rela¬ 
tions (CFR), as were of course David, Nelson and John D. 
Rockefeller themselves. 

With financing assured, the Institute’s staff was appointed. 
Most important was Philip E. Mosely, who succeeded Robin* 
son as director in 1951. Also a member of the CFR (he later 
became its director of studies), Mosely was a former State De¬ 
partment officer. Of the entire five-man steering staff of the 
Russian Institute, only Geroid Robinson had had any prior 
connection with Columbia University, but four had been asso¬ 
ciated with the OSS or the State Department, three were in 
the CFR, and three were members of the upper-class Century 
club (as were Schuyler Wallace and Allen Dulles, the OSS 
veteran who went on to head the CIA). Such are the basic 
credentials of the new academic discipline. 

The foundations not only provided funds for the staff sal¬ 
aries, libraries and physical facilities of these centers and insti¬ 
tutes, but financed the students and trainees as well. Thus in 
1947 the Rockefeller Foundation chipped in $75,000 worth of 
postgraduate fellowships for the Russian Institute. This was 
followed by $100,000 from the Carnegie Corporation for less 
advanced students. From 1947 through 1953, 140 Carnegie 
grants were made to 116 students of the Institute who were 
also eligible for regular Columbia grants. To financial privilege 
was added bureaucratic forbearance: the PhD requirement 
(which, thanks to the old Carnegie Foundation, acted as a vise 
on the creativity and freedom of every academician) was 
waived for Senior Fellows at the Russian Institute, and an open¬ 
ing made for “mature men of unusual ability,” such as former 
members of government agencies and political emigre figures. 

Prime importance was given to the influential propagation of 
ideas-in short, publication. “It appeared to the staff urgently 
necessary,” the official history reports, “that the most valuable 
of the Institute’s research results be guaranteed publication in 
spite of soaring costs and of shrinking markets Tor high-priced 
scholarly books/* How many scholars have wished likewise! 
But the Institute had the angels on its side, and thanks to the 
Rockefeller Foundation it was able to set up a “revolving pub¬ 
lication fund” to subsidize Institute hooks, ensuring their pub¬ 
lication and widespread academic distribution. 

Similarly, Institute academics had easy access to such pres¬ 
tigious ruling class publications as the Council on Foreign 
Relations’ influential magazine, Foreign Affairs, Tjiey had 
funds for their own scholarly journals which quickly became 
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leaders and opinion makers in what was an open field. They 
had access to the leading publications of the various older dis¬ 
ciplines, which were usually controlled by academic politicians 
of the Social Science Research Council (SSRC) or the other 
foundation-financed academic “steering committees/' Thus 
the successive Russian Institute heads, Geroid Robinson and 
Philip Mosely, both served on the original World Areas Re¬ 
search Committee of the SSRC, Mosely was also chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Slavic Studies of the SSRC and the 
American Council of Learned Societies. Finally, they had ac¬ 
cess to the university presses, which, like the other instruments 
of organized influence in the university community, are con¬ 
trolled by the administrative foundation-oriented elite. So, for 
example, Schuyler Wallace was not only director of Columbia’s 
School of International Affairs from 1946 to 1960, as well as of 
several of its institutes, but was also director of the Social Sci¬ 
ence Research Council (1952-1958), an associate of the Ford 
Foundation (1952-1960), and director of the Columbia Univer¬ 
sity Press (1955-1962). 

All this served to create an intellectual juggernaut of un¬ 
rivaled power in its held. In 1964, the current director of the 
Russian Institute boasted that its 500 alumni constituted the 
majority of all American experts in the Soviet held. By force of 
its example, by the direct influence of its personnel and by the 
enabling support of the CFR-foundation power elite, the 
Institute was able to dominate the field of Russian affairs both 
in the academic world and in the sphere of government policy. 

The Russian Institute was the most important of the many 
influential institutes in Columbia’s School of International 
Affairs, but it was in all respects typical—both in genesis and 
direction. ‘"Late in 1947,” recounts the official history, “the 
creation of an East Asian Institute . . . was placed before the 
Rockefeller Foundation. With the aid of a grant from that 
body, the Institute was formally established in 1948.” Like the 
Russian Institute, it was the first of its kind in America and 
was guided by former State Department and foreign service 
officers. In September 1949, a Carnegie grant produced the 
European Institute, which was initially headed by Grayson 
Kirk, Columbia professor, Carnegie Corporation trustee, CFR 
member and Mobil Oil director. When Kirk resigned the 
following year to take on the Columbia provostship, he was 
succeeded as Institute director by Schuyler Wallace. The 
present director is Philip Mosely. Like the Hapsburg Royalty, 
they like to keep the family small and intimate. 

As the American empire and its problems expanded, so the 
School of International Affairs broadened to include centers 
on the Middle East, Africa, Latin America and Southeast Asia. 
Its funding also shifted from the Carnegie and Rockefeller pilot 
fish to the great Ford Whale itself Thus by 1968, there were 15 
affiliated institutes and centers, nine funded exclusively by the 
Ford Foundation, four by Ford and one or two other founda¬ 
tions, and one by Ford and the federal government. All op¬ 
erated beyond any regular academic authority, responsible 
only to the provost of the university and its president, presently 
the venerable Grayson Kirk. 

A remarkable team spirit prevails among the administra¬ 
tions of the School, the foundations and the government. This 
was neatly illustrated in a letter liberated during the Spring 
1968 Columbia student rebellion. The letter, from Columbia’s 
Grayson Kirk to Gerald Freund of the Rockefeller Foun¬ 
dation, concerned a former Indonesian official whose politics 


were attractive to the Slate Department, but whom the De¬ 
partment presumably did not wish to discredit with direct 
support. Wrote Kirk on February 22, 1966: “Dean Cordier 
reports to me that he has discussed with you the possible 
financial support from the Rockefeller Foundation for a re¬ 
search project to be undertaken by Mr. Biar Tie Khonw, a 
former high official in the Indonesian government. We have 
been informed by knowledgeable people in the Department of 
State, by Mr. Slater of the Ford Foundation, and others, that 
Mr. Khonw is very well qualified to contribute to the restora¬ 
tion of economic order and stability in Indonesia in such time 
as it becomes politically possible, . . . The grant is to include 
travel expenses to the Netherlands and several trips to Wash¬ 
ington. . . . Mr. Khonw would be attached to the faculty of 
international affairs as a visiting scholar.” Yes. But can he 
teach? 


A s in the university SYSTEM generally, the “lead system” 
played a central role in the creation of the interna- 

/ % tional studies centers. The centers were concentrated 
A for maximum elfectiveness at a few “leading” uni¬ 

versities from which their influence would radiate to others. 
Of the 191 centers listed by the State Department, more than 
half cluster around 12 institutions. Clearly Harvard, the Penta¬ 
gon of America’s academic legions, would have to be a key¬ 
stone in the structure. And indeed the creation of the Russian 
Research Center there in 1947, and of the inclusive Center for 
International Affairs a decade later, reveals even more graphi¬ 
cally than the prototypical case of Columbia the nexus of 
power in the field. 

The initiative for Harvard’s Russian Research Center came 
From John W. Gardner, then a recent OSS graduate, later 
Secretary of HEW, and now head of the Urban Coalition. But 
Gardner himself had been set in motion by a Wall Street law¬ 
yer named Devereux Josephs. Reputed by one whimsical but 
perspicacious observer to be one of the four men who run 
America (the other three being bankers Robert A. Lovett, 
John J. McCIoy, and Douglas Dillon), Devereux Josephs is a 
Groton and Harvard alumnus, a Century club member, a 
director of such nerve centers of finance as the New York Life 
insurance Company and Rockefeller Center, Inc., and such 
globally oriented industrials as the American Smelting and 
Refining Co.—and he was president of the Carnegie Corpora¬ 
tion. It was presumably in this last role, as educator one might 
say, that Josephs found he had, in the words of Fortune Maga¬ 
zine. “a specific field in mind for Gardner. Josephs was con¬ 
vinced that American universities would have to widen the 
curriculum of international studies, then long on history and 
language but short on contemporary information.” 

So In the spring of 1947, Gardner and the Carnegie staff be¬ 
came actively concerned with the development of a Russian 
studies program. At first they were thinking of an inter-univer¬ 
sity organization, with Clyde Kluckhohn of Harvard (formerly 
of the OSS) as a possible chairman. Subsequently, they decided 
that it would be more practical to plant the program in a single 
institution. They chose Harvard. 

During the early autumn of 1947, informal discussions were 
undertaken between Gardner and select members of the Har¬ 
vard faculty. Then in October, two meetings were held between 
Gardner, the selected faculty members, the provost of Harvard, 
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and Charles Dollard of the Carnegie Corporation, The provost 
then consulted with the president, and "Harvard’* agreed to 
accept the Carnegie invitation to organize its program. In mid- 
October, Klukhohn was indeed asked to serve as director and 
the Center was underway, powered by a Carnegie Corporation 
munificence of $750,000 to be doled out at a rate of $150,000 
per year—a five-year plan which was renewed in 1953. (Even¬ 
tually this financing was taken over by the Ford Foundation.) 

Despite all this largesse, the staff quickly learned new ways 
to make a living. In 1949, they began a project on the Soviet 
Social System, known more familiarly as the Refugee Inter¬ 
view' Project, which involved intensive interviewing of Soviet 
refugees and was financed by the intriguingly named Human 
Resources Research Institute of the U*S. Air Force. In one 
stroke it quadrupled the Center's 1950 income, while providing 
a grateful Defense Department with information that it would 
normally expect from the CIA, 

The Center itself is prevented, by Harvard decorum, from 
accepting contracts involving classified materials, but individ¬ 
ual staff members are not (a nice distinction—for once very 
academic). In addition to frequenting lectures at the National 
Army, Navy, Air and Industrial War Colleges, staff members 
also serve as consultants to classified projects within the fol¬ 
lowing agencies: the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, the 
RAND Corporation, the Research and Development Board, 
the Department of State and the Central Intelligence Agency. 
Ivory tower indeed \ 

In this manner the Center studied (as the original Gardner 
memo defined its scope) "fields which lie peculiarly within the 
professional competence of social psychologists, sociologists 
and cultural anthfopolegists." These disciplines were so re¬ 
warding that within a year a new (Renter for International 
Studies was being formed as a sister project on the MIT cam¬ 
pus, with Harvard and MIT faculty (and others) participating. 

A liberated document from Harvard titled "The Nature and 
Objectives of*the Center for International Studies" describes 
the initial impetus: "In the summer of 1950, MIT which has 
been engaged for some years in research on behalf of the U.S* 
military establishment was asked by the civilian wing of the 
government to put together a team of the best research minds 
available to work intensively for three or four months on how 
to penetrate the Iron Curtain with ideas." Out of this scholarly 
initiative developed a permanent Center at MIT which rapidly 
grew in prestige* 

MIT’s Advisory Board on-Soviet Bloc Studies, for example, 
was composed of these four academic luminaries: Charles 
Bohlen of the State Department, Allen Dulles of the CIA, 
Philip E. Mosely of Columbia’s Russian Institute and Leslie 
G. Stevens, f retired vice admiral of the U.S. Navy. 

If the MIT Center seemed to carry to their logical conclusion 
the on-campus extension programs of the State Department 
and the CIA, that was perhaps because it was set up directly 
with CIA funds under the guiding hand of Professor W. W t 
Rostow, former OSS officer and later director of the State 
Department’s Policy Planning Staff under Kennedy and John¬ 
son. The Center’s first director, Max Millikan, was appointed 
in 1952 after a stint as assistant director of the CIA* Carnegie 
and Rockefeller joined in the funding, which by now, as in so 
many other cases, has passed on to Ford. 

It wasn’t until 1957 that Harvard got its own full-fiedged 
Center for International Affairs. According to liberated docu¬ 


ments, the Center was conceived as “an extension and develop¬ 
ment" of the Defense Studies Seminar whose objective was "to 
provide training for civilians who might later be involved in 
the formation of defense policy" and which was funded by the 
Ford Foundation, and then Carnegie, 

The Harvard Center is probably unmatched in its tight inter¬ 
lacing of the knots of power. Among the key individuals who 
were involved in the creation of the Center were: Robert R. 
Bowie, its first director and head of the State Department 
Policy Planning Staff under John Foster Dulles (the dean of 
Harvard’s Graduate School of Public Administration which 
gave Bowie his legitimizing "university appointment");Henry 
A. Kissinger, who became associate director; Dean Rusk of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, who followed J. F, Dulles first at 
the Foundation and then in the State Department; James A. 
Perkins of the Carnegie Corporation, who went on to become 
president of Cornell and a director of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank; Don K. Price, vice president of the Ford Foundation, 
formerly of the staff of Harvard's School of Public Administra¬ 
tion, who later returned to become dean after his stint at Ford, 
McGeorge Bundy, who originally organized the Center, went 
on to become the overseer of JFK’s national security policy, 
Bundy later left the White House to become head of the Ford 
Foundation, his key White House post being filled by the MIT 
Center’s Rostow. When the Nixon team took over, there at the 
head of foreign policy planning was Henry A + Kissinger, fresh 
out of Harvard’s Center for International Affairs. The circle 
was not accidental and was more than symbolic* 

I n university service to the empire, the grimier field work 
is often left to unprestrgious social climbers like Michigan 
State University. MSU’s now notorious [see Ramparts, 
April 1966] CIA cover operation.in South Viet-Nam— 
writing Diem’s constitution, training his police, supplying him 
with arms—was merely part of the school’s long globe-trotting 
pursuit of plush, parvemie academic prominence for itself and 
for its guiding genius, president John A. Hannah. 

Hannah began his career in what might aptly be termed ob¬ 
scurity—as a specialist in poultry husbandry. After rising rap¬ 
idly to the position of managing agent of the Federal Hatch- 
eries Coordinating Committee in Kansas City, he became 
secretary to the MSU trustees—whence, loyal and trustworthy, 
he was elevated to the MSU presidency. In 1949 came his for¬ 
mative experience: serving under Nelson Rockefeller on a 
Presidential Commission to map out Truman's new Point IV 
Cold War foreign aid program. 

Seeing the wave of the future, Hannah made Michigan State 
"one of the largest operators of service and educational pro¬ 
grams overseas." The rise of MSU was paralleled by the rise of 
Hannah, who became an Assistant Secretary of Defense, board 
chairman of the Chicago Federal Reserve Bank, a director of 
Michigan Beil Telephone and eventually chairman of the foun¬ 
dation-financed American Council on Education (perhaps 
scholardom’s most important lobby in Washington). 

MSU makes it clear that a university’s external liaisons are 
not merely peripheral, isolated affairs. Hannah himself pro¬ 
claims :we are trying to create a general environment and 
an international dimension which will permeate all relevant 
segments of the university over the years ahead." A 1965 report 
from Education and World Affairs concurs: "MSU’s inter- 
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national involvement is widespread, taking in [sic] almost every 
college and department: it has stimulated new areas of concern 
for the faculty, changed the nature of the faculty over the 
years, and altered the education of their primary charges, the 
students/’ 

Meanwhile MSU, having learned the ropes in Viet-Nam, has 
moved on to other areas. They have, for example, set out under 
an AID contract to plan a comprehensive education program 
for Thailand. The Ford Foundation is currently pitching in on 
this effort, which no doubt is satisfying to David Bell, the 
director of AID when the MSU contract was awarded and 
now the Foundation’s vice president in charge of international 
programs. Fittingly, President Nixon has now appointed MSU 
chief John Hannah to replace Bell as the head of AID, 

No one finds university independence a more pleasant joke 
than the director of the CIA himself. Admiral William Ra- 
born: “ . , . in actual numbers we could easily staff the faculty 
of a university with our experts. In a way we do. Many of those 
who leave us join the faculties of universities and colleges. 
Some of our personnel take a leave of absence to teach and re¬ 
new their contacts in the academic world. I suppose this is only 
fair; our energetic recruiting effort not only looks for the best 
young graduate students we can find, but also picks up a few 
professors from time to time/’ 

It should be noted in passing that the congeniality of foun¬ 
dation-dominated scholarship to the CIA reflects the harmony 
of interest between the upper-class captains of the CIA and the 
upper-class trustees of the great foundations. The interconnec¬ 
tions are too extensive to be recounted here, but the Bundy 
brothers (William, CIA; McGeorge, Ford) and Chadbourne 
Gilpatric, OSS and CIA from 1943 to 1949, Rockefeller Foun¬ 
dation from 1949 on, can be taken as illustrative. Richard Bis- 
sell, the genius of the Bay of Pigs (and brother-in-law of Philip 
Mosely of Columbia’s Russian Institute), reversed the usual 
sequence, going from Ford to the CIA. (Characters in our 
story, so far, who belonged to a single upper-class club—the 
Cosmos—include Millikan, Rostow, Mosely, Gardner, Price, 
Perkins, Kissinger and Hannah.) 

Of course turning professors into CIA agents is not the most 
common way in which scholarship is made to serve the inter¬ 
national status quo. It is not a matter of giving professors 
secret instructions to falsify research results in the dead of night, 
but simply of determining what questions they will study. That 
is where the Ford Foundation comes in. So, for example, with 
part of the $2 million Ford grant that launched the Institute of 
International Studies at Berkeley as a major center, a Compara¬ 
tive Political Elites Archive Program was established there in 
1965. In practice, the political elites studied turned out to be 
the ruling elites in communist countries and the potential revo- 
Utionary elites in countries within the U.S.’s imperial orbit; the 
power structure of the American overseas system itself was 
naturally not a subject of interest. Not surprisingly, the De¬ 
fense Department and the RAND Corporation were also par¬ 
ticipants in the Archive Program, which until recently was 
developing a kind of computerized international mug file. 

Occasionally there is an impotent attempt to impart integrity 
to these institutes, such as the “guidelines” established in re¬ 
sponse to student protests at Berkeley. “No project,” the key 
point warned, “can be regarded as acceptable either for Insti¬ 
tute or extramural funds if an outside agency designs the basic 
character of the research without the full participation and 


agreement of a faculty member.” This important code would 
defend a faculty member from being forced by an outside 
agency (his wife and children being held hostage, perhaps, in a 
Pentagon dungeon) into research without his agreement. Other 
than that, little is ruled out; it was really a plea for decorous 
subtlety, (And if a professor undertook a research project 
financed by the NLF, one wonders if the only question raised 
would concern the procedure of its design.) 

The inescapable reality is that so long as discretion over the 
vast majority of research funds and ail innovative financing 
remains outside the university community, it is fatuous to 
speak of disinterested scholarship or anything remotely re¬ 
sembling what is commonly understood as an academic enter¬ 
prise. This implication is seldom realized, because the mo¬ 
nopoly is so complete that the %'ery possibility of any alterna¬ 
tive orientation is not permitted to arise for serious considera¬ 
tion. To appreciate the limits placed on institutionalized ef¬ 
forts to establish an alternative perspective in international 
studies in the academic world, one must turn to the one inde¬ 
pendent, critical center that managed to sustain itself in the 
postwar period, only to be crushed by a power so potent and 
ubiquitous in the structure of higher learning as to be virtually 
invisible to academic eyes. 


O ne of the oldest programs of inter-American studies 
i in the U.S. was the Institute of Hispanic American 
f and Luso-Brazilian Studies, established at Stanford 
University in 1944 by Professor Ronald Hilton, a 
tough-minded liberal scholar. In 1948 the Institute began pub¬ 
lishing a monthly, the Hispanic American Report, which until 
its demise was the sole journal providing scholarly reports and 
analyses of developments in Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking 
countries. Over the years it established an international repu¬ 
tation and was, in the words of Gregory Rabassa, professor of 
Spanish and Portuguese at Columbia, “without a doubt the 
finest compendium of news from the whole Hispanic world,” 
Yet because Hilton was neither a servant of power nor one of 
its sycophants, in all their years, neither the Report nor the 
Institute received a penny of foundation support, although 
small contributions were forthcoming from personal friends 
of Hilton. For its own part, Stanford was benefited not only by 
the distinguished specialists and earnest young scholars who 
gravitated to the Institute, but by the prestige of the journal. 
Yet Hilton received no payment beyond his professorial salary, 
for which he taught a full load in addition to hours put in on 
the Institute. His researchers and colleagues also went uncom¬ 
pensated for their Institute work. 

In 1960, the Report dramatically demonstrated its value— 
and independence—by revealing that the CIA was training 
Cuban exiles in Guatemala for an invasion of Cuba. Needless 
to say, Hilton’s continuing dissent from U.S. policy on Cuba 
did not endear him to officials in Washington or to the repre¬ 
sentatives of international corporations among the Stanford 
trustees. 

The following year, the Ford Foundation offered $25 mil¬ 
lion to Stanford, if they could match it with $75 million in 
other gifts. The chairman of the “major gifts” committee was 
David Packard, who had made a personal fortune of $300 mil¬ 
lion as a military-industrialist and has since gone on to become 
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Deputy Secretary of Defense in the current Administration* 
Packard announced at the end of the fund-raising campaign 
that more than two-thirds of the S75 million which had been 
raised to match the Ford grant was in gifts of $100,000 or more 
from 150 individuals, corporations and foundations. And 
among these major benefactors, more than one expressed mis¬ 
givings about the Hilton Institute. According to Hilton, who 
had been attacked by the Standard Oil Company of California 
and the Stanford provost among others, “It was suggested 
[by university officials] that I avoid offending powerful fund 
raisers; a key member of the administration demanded that, 
even in editorials bearing my signature, I cease expressing 
controversial opinions * , , and that, while no attention was 
paid to the Institute's two advisory boards who gave me every 
support, the administration proposed to appoint two secret 
committees to keep an eye on the Report/’ 

At precisely lhe time when the financial patrons of learning 
were expressing their misgivings about Hilton, the question of 
obtaining funds for an international studies program at Stan¬ 
ford, including Latin American studies, came up. Beginning in 
1959, the Ford Foundation had embarked on a $42 million 
program, to support international studies at select universities. 
At Stanford the task of drawing up a prospectus was given to a 
committee headed by Dean Carl Spaeth. Academically speak¬ 
ing, Spaeth, a law professor, was not spectacularly qualified 
for the job. But to preside over yet another extension of the 
foundation/State Department hegemony, his credentials were 
impeccable* He had been Nelson Rockefeller's assistant in the 
State Department and the Ford Foundation's director of the 
Division of Overseas Activities. Who could be better equipped 
to induce the God at Ford to breathe life into Stanford’s 
international studies efforts? 

Accordingly, in 1962 Ford made a major grant to support 
international studies at Stanford. The grant stipulated that all 
of the funds would be allocated to Spaeth’s committee. It also 
excluded Latin American studies, pending further studies of 
how best to strengthen the field. Shortly thereafter, Spaeth 
called a conference of Latin Americanists at the modern ranch 
house quarters which the Ford Foundation had built in the 
Palo Alto hills for its Center for the Study of Behavioral Sci¬ 
ences. Professor Hilton was not invited. 

A year custodies” ensued, during which the problem was 
allowed to simmer* Then, at the direction of the dean of Grad¬ 
uate Students, all PhD candidates were removed from the His¬ 
panic Institute, and Professor Hilton was informed that the 
Institute would henceforth concentrate on practical instruction 
at the MA level* There had been no discussion with Hilton, a 
senior facuky member, and no explanations were offered* 
When he asKed how the administration could do such a thing 
without consulting the responsible faculty member, he was 
told: “The administration can do anything it pleases.” Hilton 
resigned from the Institute and from his post as editor of the 
Report, hoping it would compel the administration to take a 
stand* But the administration accepted his resignation without 
discussion and suspended publication of the Report* Within 
two weeks the Ford Foundation granted Stanford $550,000 
for Latin American studies* 

One of the more revealing ironies of the destruction of the 
Hilton program was the general agreement that Latin Ameri¬ 
can studies was the least developed of any area in the field* Just 
months before Hilton’s resignation, a conference on Social 


Science Research on Latin America had been held at Stanford* 
The results were summed up; “Little capital (funds, talent, or 
organizational experience) has been invested in political stud¬ 
ies of Latin America. . * * Personnel with adequate training and 
appropriate technical competence have been in scarce supply 
* * * and the level of productivity has been low.” A survey re¬ 
vealed that there was not one senior professor of Latin Ameri¬ 
can politics at any one of the ten major departments across 
the country. 

The loss of the Institute and the Report, representing a life¬ 
time effort, was a personal tragedy for Hilton, but for the pro¬ 
fession it was an acid test. In fact, the destruction of one of the 
only independent and therefore intellectually respectable insti¬ 
tutes of substance in the academic world produced only a 
ripple of protest. Hilton was unable to obtain financing to re¬ 
vive the Institute and the Report* The organized profession 
took no interest* Nor is this so mysterious when it is considered 
that Ford's $550,000 had gone to those Stanford Latinists who 
didn't make an issue of the Institute, and that this largesse was 
repeated on every campus where significant efforts on Latin 
America were taking place* In May 1966, the Latinists formed 
a guild, the Latin American Studies Association, which also 
ignored the Hilton affair* That is not surprising either* It was 
set up with Ford funds and its first president was Professor 
Kalman Silvert, who is now program advisor on Latin America 
for the Ford Foundation* 

In its “objective” account of the Hilton affair, the Ford- 
funded organization, Education and World Affairs, acknowl¬ 
edges as a major source of conflicts the Report's treatment of 
“Castro's takeover,” which “made the Stanford administration 
uneasy*” The issue, they explained, was that Hilton “w'as re¬ 
sponsible to no one for [the Report's] contents or comments; 
it was not beholden to Stanford—and yet it carried the Stan¬ 
ford reputation behind it.” 

T HC CONCERN for “STANFORD” IS TOUCHING* As WC 

have seen (and the cases we have taken are wholly 
representative; there are no exceptions), the interna¬ 
tional institutes and centers are responsible to no 
universities, if “university” means a community of students 
and scholars* At most they are responsible to the president, 
provost, or chancellor of the university, and occasionally to a 
select committee; but even then, if a conflict arises, the institute 
is free to take its manpower, prestige and munificence where- 
ever its money sources will follow (or lead) it. Early in the 
history of the institutes, the Yale Center of International 
Studies, as a result of a policy difference between its director, 
Frederick S. Dunn, and the Yale administration, moved lock, 
stock and barrel to Princeton* Significantly, only the director, 
Dunn—a member, naturally, of the Council on Foreign Re¬ 
lations—and the associate director Klaus Knorr received ap¬ 
pointments to the Princeton faculty* Yet although clearly 
“unbeholcien” to Princeton “standards,” the Center enjoys the 
prestige of association with Princeton, teaches courses in 
Princeton's Woodrow Wilson School where it is housed, and 
uses Princeton facilities and faculty members. Financial sup¬ 
port came from the Ford Foundation and Carnegie Corpora¬ 
tion, as well as the Rockefeller-associated Milbank Memorial 
Fund. Thus a director who had the confidence of the founda¬ 
tions was able to find a new unversity shell for his operation. 
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Stanford itself houses a rather extreme (but only because so 
blatant) example of institute independence in the form of the 
Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and Peace. Originally 
an archive, the Institution's character was changed in I960 by 
hat of its benefactor, Herbert Hoover, w ho eased out its liberal 
director and replaced him with a conservative economist, Wes¬ 
ley Glenn Campbell (formerly of the Defense Department, the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce and the right-wing American 
Enterprise Institute). Hoover also laid down the scholarly lines 
that his institute would be required to follow: “The purpose of 
this Institution must be, by its research and publications, to 
demonstrate the evils of the doctrines of Karl Marx—whether 
Communism, Socialism, economic materialism, or atheism — 
thus to protect the American way of life from such ideologies, 
their conspiracies, and to reaffirm the validity of the American 
system." Stanford, which pays at least S334,000 a year to sup¬ 
port the Hoover Institution, was perfectly satisfied with these 
academic strictures. 

To prevent his man from becoming a mere figurehead and 
his statement of purpose mere paper, Hoover also offered a 
resolution, which the Stanford trustees genially accepted, es¬ 
tablishing the Institution’s independence within the University. 
Under Hcover's plan the director has complete automony over 
his staff and budget and reports only to the president of the 
University. Some faculty members at Stanford had the temerity 
to complain that Campbell was using his power to build a staff 
in his own conservative image (his executive assistant is a for¬ 
mer chief aide of J. Edgar Hoover, while Campbell’s wife, 
whose publications include attacks on social security. Medi¬ 
care and welfare, is one of the few senior staff members). When 
asked about these faculty complaints, Campbell told Washing¬ 
ton Monthly reporter Berkeley Rice: “I wish the faculty would 
keep their noses out of my business.” 

Not surprisingly, Campbell is an impressive figure to people 
like Ronald Reagan, who made him a regent of the University 
of California, perhaps on the basis of his expertise in handling 
faculty-administrative relations. Moreover, the Hoover Insti¬ 
tution budget has grown from $490,000 to S2 million as a result 
of fund drives during Campbell’s tenure. The co-chairman of 
the long-range fund drive until his appointment to the Penta¬ 
gon was that benefactor of Stanford scholarship, David Pack¬ 
ard, Financial support has been forthcoming from foundations, 
alumni, and top executives from Standard Oil (New Jersey), 
Gulf Oil, Mobil Oil, Union Carbide and Lockheed, Like the 
more politic (and no less political) liberal institutes, the Hoover 
Institution does lucrative contract work for the government 
and subsidizes its "scholarly” products {through the CIA- 
involved Praeger publishing house). Not surprisingly, its 
experts have found a home in the Nixon Administration, par¬ 
ticularly in the Defense Department’s office of International 
Security Affairs which coordinates U.S. military and foreign 
policy and where Hoover men occupy several top posts. 


T he hilton and hoover episodes are merely excep¬ 
tionally graphic illustrations of a system in which the 
prostitution of intellect has become so pervasive and 
profound that all but a small minority mistake it for 
academic virtue. The foundations, with their practical monop¬ 
oly on substantial discretionary funds, have purchased control 
over the fundamental direction of research and academic en¬ 


ergies on a national scale. Even if individual researchers and 
ideologues are not corrupted—though plenty of them are—the 
system of academic research and ideology formation is. Most 
academics no more perceive the ideological basis of their work 
than we smell air or taste water. The politically inoffensive (not 
neutral) is seen as unbiased, objective, value-free science; a 
radical orientation stands out as prejudiced, inappropriate 
and, gravest of all* unprofessional. 

Perhaps the most critical point of leverage in academic con¬ 
trol is in the formation of perspectives, analytic models, agen¬ 
das for research. Not all social phenomena are visible to all 
analytic models and methodologies, and the social scientist 
who shapes his tools to collect government and foundation 
finances will not be equipped to research or even ask questions 
which, though crucial to an understanding of the contemporary 
world, would not be looked on favorably by those agencies. 

For example, the American overseas system consists of some 
3000 military bases, mutual security treaties with more than 30 
nations, and more than $60 billion in direct capital investments 
around the world. To begin to understand the workings and 
the impact of this system, one would need to research (1) U.S, 
corporate and financial interests overseas, their interest group 
structure* their significance in the U.S. economy, their political 
influence on U.S, foreign policy, on local regimes, etc.; (2) U.S. 
military bases, installations and alliances, their interlockings 
with corporate and political interests, their economic impact, 
etc.; (3) U.S, and U.S.-dominated international agencies, foun¬ 
dations, universities, their overseas operations and interlock¬ 
ings w r ith the above interests and so on. Yet on the basis of the 
State Department’s directory of foreign affairs research in 
American universities, it can be said with reasonable certainty 
that there is not one institutional attempt being made any¬ 
where to research a single one of these questions. 

In the spring of 1966, the role of the CIA at Michigan State 
was revealed by a courageous intellectual (now without a uni¬ 
versity base) who had been the coordinator of the MSU Viet- 
Nam project, Stanley K. Sheinbaum, [Ramparts, April 1966.] 
In his retrospective analysis of the operation, Sheinbaum 
wrote: "'Looking back 1 am appalled how supposed intellec¬ 
tuals . . . could have been so uncritical about what they were 
doing.” His explanation of this default was that “we lack his¬ 
torical perspective. We have been conditioned by our social 
science training not to ask the normative question; we possess 
neither the inclination nor the means to question and judge our 
foreign policy. We have only the capacity to be experts and 
technicians to serve that policy.” 

What may have seemed like an isolated scandal in 1966 can 
now be recognized as a universal condition of organized intel¬ 
lect in America. The saddest part is that the academics have 
become such eager victims. They have internalized the limits 
placed upon them. They fiercely uphold a strict academic pro¬ 
fessionalism. But it is no more than expert servitude to oppres¬ 
sive power, to a system whose wages are poverty and blood. 
They do not see that what they have really embraced is the 
perverted professionalism of the mercenary and the hired gun. 


The author wishes to acknowledge the research assistance of 
Rob Cunningham, as well as of the activists who liberated the 
documents and produced the booklets "How Harvard Rules” 
(ARC and Old Mole) and "Who Rides Columbia" (NACLA). 
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